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THE PESTILENCE.* 


“ Before him went the pestilence."—Hasaxxvuk, 3: 5. 


No one can fail to be struck with the sublimity of this pas- 
sage of Scripture. God is represented as passing from one 
land to another, accompanied with the symbols of His glory. 
Among those symbols was the Pestilence, preceding His coming, 
either as an emblem of His awful majesty, or of the ease wit 
which he prostrates the tribes of men; or as expressive of justice 
and judgment. Apart from the mere poetry of the representation, 
however, the main truth which seems to be taught is, the connec- 
tion between the Pestilence when it visits the earth, and God; or, 
the pestilence as accompanying the divine Being in his move- 
ments among the nations. The thought is, that the Pestilence is 
not the work of chance, of fate, or of mere natural laws, but is 
somehow connected with the Divine administration of human 
affairs, and should be recognized as such: or, in other words, that 
wherever the pestilence is, there is God directing it for distinct 
and important purposes. 

There are ovtaltenpicies which the Pestilence, in any form, is 
fitted to excite among men, and each one will pursue these inqui- 
ries with reference to his own proper department :—the physiolo- 
gist, the moralist, the theologian. In regard almost to no visita- 
tions of Divine Providence to the world, are there so many ques- 
tions that are still involved in difficulty and uncertainty, as in 
reference to the various forms of the yertllehen. It may be added, 
also, that whenever it appears in the world, and in whatever form 


* Preached in the First Presbyterian Church, i pa on the day ap- 
pointed to be observed as a National Fast, August 3, 1849. wis 
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it may manifest itself, it is a proper occasion for men to inquire 
why God comes among themiin this form of visitation, and what 
lessons he is intending to convey. 

The term pestilence is a very general term. It is, essentially, 
some form of wasting sickness that cuts men suddenly down, and 
that stands apart, in some respects, from the ordinary and regular 
diseases with which our race is visited. Whether infectious or 
not, or contagious or not—if any diseases are contagious—its 
general characteristics seem to be, that numbers are simultane. 
ously affected; that it is usually rapid in its work; that it defies 
the ordinary precautions for warding off disease; that it sets at 
naught the skill of medicine as applied in the usual methods of 
restoration to health; and that if it is governed by regular laws 
and controlled by second causes—as there is no reason to doubt 
that it is—they are laws of its own, and are difficult of detection 
and classification. It is an extraordinary, not miraculous, visita- 
tion of divine Providence to mankind. 

The inquiries which are appropriate to this occasion are, what 
place does it occupy under the Divine administration, or as con- 
nected with the moral government of God? What bearing has 
it on us as rational and accountable agents? What purposes 
does God design to accomplish by it? What relation, if any, has 
it to the sins of individuals, or the sins of a nation? Why, in 
bringing it upon men, does God depart from his ordinary rules in 
regard to disease, and his common methods in closing human life? 
These are the only inquiries which pertain to this place and to 
this occasion. There are others of great moment which pertain 
to the Medical Schools; or the Sanitary Boards; and to the other 
conservators of public health. I have not the ability to go into 
them ; I shall touch on them no farther than is appropriate to my 
department—to show to such men that their inquiries should not 
exclude the higher inquiry, in which as men and as sinners, we 
all have a common interest. 


I propose to direct your thoughts to the one point only which ' 


has already been adverted to:—the place which the Pestilence 
occupies under the Divine administration, or as connected with 
the moral government of God. In doing this, I shall notice what 
seem to me to be some prevalent erroneous opinions in regard to 
it, and shall then endeavor to show you what is the true doctrine 
on the subject. 


I. My first object is to examine some prevalent opinions in re- 
gard to the matter which’ seem to me to be erroneous. The views 
which I propose to notice under this head may be reduced to two: 
—those which do not recognize God at all in the Pestilence, and 
those which are the result of reasoning loosely and inconclusively 
in regard to His design. . 
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1. It is undeniable that there is a.very large class of persons 
that do not, practically, recognize the hand of God in such visita- 
tions at all, but who pursue their inquiries in such a way, as prdc- 
tically to exclude all recognition of the Great Ruler of the uni- 
verse. There are few, indeed, that would take this ground openly 
and theoretically ; and it may be hoped that the expression in the 
proclamation which has so appropriately called us together this 
day, recognizing the Divine hand in this visitation, may be re- 
garded not only as giving utterance to the sentiment entertained 

y the highest authority in this Christian nation, but as an expo- 
nent of the belief entertained by the mass of the nation at large.* 
But there 7s a large class, it is to be feared, among whom there is 
no proper recognition of God ; a class so intent on searching out 
the secondary causes, that the acknowledgment of the Divine 
hand does not occur. This remark, indeed, need not be confined 
to inquiries respecting the pestilence, and it is peculiarly proper 
tomake it here only because there is so much in the pestilence 
that is adapted to rebuke it. It is, indeed, remarkable, that inqui- 
ries can be pursued in our world on so many subjects with no 
practical and proper recognition of God. One would say, if he 
were to theorize on the matter, that it would be quite an imprac- 
ticable thing to pursue the study of botany, or anatomy, or as- 
tronomy, or chemistry, without find:ng constant traces of wisdom, 
and benevolence, and power, that could be best explained on the 
supposition that there is a God, and that could be satisfactorily 
explained on no other supposition. Yet, how little is this theo- 
retical view sustained by fact. What a large portion is there of 
those engaged in these pursuits who fail, in any practical and 
proper manner, to recognize in them the Divine agency. For 
this there are two causes: the one is, that having found, as they 
suppose, the law which explains the phenomenon or the cause 
which lies immediately back of it, they are satisfied with that, and 
regard their work as done; the other is that which is stated by 


* “ At a season when the providence of God has manifested itself in the visi- 
tation of a fearful Pestilence, which is spreading its rayages throughout the 
land, it is fitting that a people whose reliance has ever been on His protection, 
should humble themselves before his throne; and, while acknowledging past 
transgressions, ask a continuance of divine mercy. 

“It is therefore earnestly recommended, that the first Friday in August be 
observed throughout the United States asa day of Fasting, Humiliation, and 
Prayer. All business will be suspended in the various branches of the public 
service on that day ; and it is recommended to persons of all religious denomi- 
nations to abstain, as far as practicable, from secular occupations, and to as- 
semble in their respective places of public worship, to acknowledge the infinite 
goodness which has watched over our existence as a nation, and so long 
crowned us with manifold blessings ; and to implore the Almighty, in his own 
good time, to stay the destroying hand which is now lifted up against us. 

“Z. TAYLOR. 

“WasnineTon, July 3, 1849.” 
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the Apostle Paul as operating on a large portion of the minds of 
ancient philosophers ; “even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge.” The reference of this to the pestilence, how- 
ever, is the only point before us. 

Of the fact adverted to in reference to this, I fear that no one 
can have any doubt. There are multitudes of men who fail alto- 
gether in recognizing the Divine hand in this visitation. They 
are absorbed in inquiries as to atmospheric influences ; as to elec- 
tricity; as to malaria; as to the natural causes in cities which 
may affect the public health; as to the proper quarantine and 
sanitary regulatiens. In themselves, all these inquiries are well; 
but what I would wish te suggest to this class of men is, that the 
pestilence seems as if it were a part of God’s design in sending it, 


to rebuke the atheistic spirit with which you ordinarily pursue - 


your investigations into the works of nature. In the regular laws 
of health or of sickness in the human frame, and in the beautiful 
laws of chemistry and of botany, you fail to see any traces of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, and even in the laws of astronomy, 
you fail to. see the great and glorious Creator and Upholder of all. 

‘hose laws are so regular and so beautiful, and so satisfactory in 
themselves ; there seems to you to be so little of Divine agency in 
them, and the whole thing works so’ much like a beautiful ma- 
chine ; there is to your mind so little evidence of intervention, or 
of any foreign influence, that your thoughts are never raised from 
the formation of the crystal up to the God who may make each 
particle seek its appropriate attachment; from the flower up to Him 
who has so beautifully pencilled it; from satellites and suns up to 
the Cne mind that directs them all. Yet here, in the pestilence, 
is a visitation that is eminently adapted to rebuke that spirit. it 
seems to come direct from God. Its laws are to you unknown. 
You yourself can trace it to nothing short of his throne. You 
are not able to rest in secondary causes; not even to tell what 
those secondary causes are. About the pestilence there is no 
atheism. If you find atheism anywhere else, for the same reason 
that you find it there, there is none here. If your mind rests in 
the regularity of the laws of nature elsewhere, it cannot as yet 
here; for here is a new aspect of the Divine administration that 
is opened upon you. If you are a practical atheist here, it is for 
reasons which have not operated to make you an atheist on any 
other subject :—and you are here left to resist the new demon- 
strations that there is a God, and to find new reasons for being an 
atheist. There are features about the pestilence which look as if 
they were under the control of an intelligent Ruler of the uni- 
verse—of One who does according to his will in the army of 
heaven, and the inhabitants of the earth ;—of One, in reference to 
whose dealings the impressive thought of the king of Babylon is 
so strikingly applicable :—* Who can stay his hand, or say unto 
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him, What doest thou?” To almost nothing can the apothegm 

of Bacon be more properly applied than to this very case :—* A 

little philosophy inclineth a man to atheism; but depth in philo- 

sophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion ;—for while the 

mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some-- 
times rest in them, and go no further; but when it beholdeth the 

chain of them confederate and linked together, it must needs fly 

to Providence and Deity.” 

2. I notice a second view which appears to me to be equally 
erroneous. It is that where there is a recognition of the hand of. 
God, but it seems to me on no principles demanded in the Bible, 
and authorized by no rational views of the Divine administration. 
This view embraces two aspects: that which speaks of the pes- 
tilence as if it were a miracle—and that which regards it as a 
specific judgment for particular sins. In regard to the former: 
—while there is abundant recognition of God, and while there is 


‘an intention to honor Him, there can be no doubt that there is, 


among religious people, a view of all such subjects that regards 
these visitations, as being as much beyond all secondary laws, as 
any of the miracles were which the Saviour wrought, or as the 
judgments with which God afflicted Egypt in its resistance to His 
commands, or as the plagues that He brought upon his people 
when under the theocracy. It is much, even for good men, to 
learn that God can rule the world in its ordinary administrations, 
without miraculous interference; and it is not a departure from 
all proper recognition of the Divine hand, to suppose that the 
pestilence has its place under His government, substantially as ~ 
other events have, and that it is administered by similar laws.—Jn 
regard to the latter opinion—that the pestilence is to be regarded 
as a special judgment, for particular national sins,—it is worthy 
of careful inquiry, whether this is the correct view which is to be 
taken of the relation of these extraordinary visitations. 1 know 
that it is a very common view. I doubt not that this will be the 
view which will be taken by many in the public discourses this 
day. It has been so at all times, and there is a strong tendency 
among certain classes of men, and perhaps parti¢ularly among 
ministers of the gospel, to take this view of the design of Divine 
judgments. The prevalence of the plague, of pestilence, of fa- 
mine, of war, of any great public calamity, is set down as a proof 
of the Divine anger, and regarded as a demonstration of God’s 
displeasure against some abounding form of iniquity, and as a call 
for repentance on account of that special form of public trans- 
gression. It is often judged to be an easy matter to determine 
what are the sins for which a people are thus visited; and the 
Divine displeasure against that form of national transgression is 
supposed to be marked by the severity of the infliction. In esti- 
mating the sin for which God thus visits a people, each one will 
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be likely to select that which in his own view is most aggravated 
and prominent, though there be no apparent connection between 
that sin and the peculiar form of the visitation. With one, it 
will be the national sin of intemperance—with another, that of 
oppression—with another, that of infidelity—with another, that of 
ingratitude—with another, that of Sabbath desecration—with 
another, that of waging war—with another, that of licentiousness 
—with another the idea is, that in all these respects we are be- 
coming worse, and that the visitation of the pestilence is a Divine 
judgment for all combined. Accordingly, a fast day, appointed 
like this, is usually an occasion on which the ministers of religion 
dwell—and not improperly, except in the point of view now 
before us—on the prevalence of national sins. Two things would 
strike the hearers of many discourses on such occasions :—One, 
that we are a nation given up to wickedness—a nation where 
every form of evil abounds, and where no good influences pre- 
vail—a nation so sunk in depravity that a stranger, if he had no 
other source of information, would infer that we are the most 
ungrateful and corrupt people on the earth; and the other,would 
be, that the nation is in all respects growing worse, and that there 
was no way of recovering it but by tis extraordinary visitation, 
leveled directly against prevailing sins. Accordingly it is painful 
to read the “fast sermons” preached in other days, in our own 
country ; and painful that they should be preserved as serving in 
tae Bee to mark the real characters of the times. 

ow, there can be no doubt that there are sins enough in the 
nation, over which we should mourn, nor that those sins are of 
an aggravated character, and that they are such as to deserve the 
severity of the Divine displeasure. There can be no doubt that 
it is proper for us, and for all this people, this day, to call them to 
remembrance, and on account of them to humble ourselves before 
God, nor that our nation has much to apprehend from the preva- 
lence of those sins, because they are a violation of the Divine 
law,—and because, in their own nature, and being a violation of 
the Divine law, they are “a reproach to any people,” and tend to 
national disaster. Nor do I mean to intimate that this visitation 
of Divine Providence should not be, in any respect, contemplated 
in connection with the existence of national sins, or that it is in 
no sense to be regarded as a rebuke for prevalent iniquity. But 
that of which I am expressing a doubt is, whether it is to be re- 
garded as a direct judgment for these, or any other national sins ; 
and whether, because we are thus visited, we are to infer that we 
are “sinners above all that dwelt upon the earth,” or are, in fact, 
becoming more corrupt, abandoned, and ungrateful. In other 
words, | doubt whether it can be demonstrated, and whether it 
ought to be so represented, that God means that this judgment 
should be a rebuke for any particular form of prevalent sin; or 
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as a proof that we are a signally depraved people ; or as a demon- 
stration that we are growing worse ; or as an argument that reli- 
gion and virtue are not, on the whole, advancing in the land. 

It would consume too much of the time to state the reasons 
why this view is entertained, and I will not draw them out in 
detail. They are summarily these :—That the Saviour seems to 
have settled the principle in what he says about the eighteen on 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, and the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices (Luke 13: 1-5); that there 
is no prevailing form of sin for which this judgment seems to be 
particularly intended—that is, that it is not so confined to any 

articular form of iniquity, is not so directly and clearly in the 
fine of our national offences, as to convey any distinct lesson on 
any one of these specific subjects ; that, as already remarked, it 
cannot be regarded as of the nature of a miracle, like the plagues 
of Egypt, and must, therefore, be designed to teach lessons more 

eneral in their character ; and that it cannot be imterpreted as 
awe against the particular sins of this nation, for it has a 
wider sweep ;—it began on the other side of the globe, it has tra- 
veled among all the nations; it has gone where the peculiar sins 
which exist here do not prevail, and it has, therefore, some’ greater 
and broader lesson to teach mankind at large, and as one family, 
about God. 


II. But, in the second place, what are we to regard as the true 
doctrine on the subject, and as the true principles of judging in 
the case? This inquiry will bring up the consideration of the re- 
lation of the Divine judgments to the sins of men. I say “to the 
sins of men ;” for I do not deem it necessary to attempt to prove 
that there is such a relation, and that the different forms of evil 
with which our race is afflicted are to be regarded as connected 
with the fact that it is a sinful race, and are, at once aproof of that 
fact, and a means of estimating the manner in which God regards 
transgression. 

There are, then, two great principles on the subject which I de- 
sire to set before you, and which, if correct, exhaust the subject. 
One is plain; the other, embracing the matter before us, is more 
difficult. 

(1.) The plain principle is this :—that there is a class of sins 
that bring their own punishment, sooner or later, along with 
them; sins in reference to which the judgment is in the line of 
the offence, so that there can be no mistaking the cause and the 
effect. These embrace a very large portion of the infractions of 
the Divine laws, civil, social, domestic, and individual; and 
these are the standing proofs that there is a Divine moral 
government, and are an indication of its nature, and a vin- 
dication of the revealed doctrine respecting the penalties of law. 
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The instances that illustrate this are too numerous, and the princi- 

le is too plain, to make it proper to dwell on the point now. 

he most obvious instance, perhaps, to illustrate this, is intempe- 
rance in the use of intoxicating drinks. In referring to this, I 
mean that there is a class of results as the consequence of this 
habit that flow directly from it; that are found nowhere else; 
that, as a great law, always follow from it sooner or later; and 
that, therefore, may be interpreted as an expression of the Divine 
view of that habit, and as a proof that some clear law of nature, 
armed with an appropriate penalty, has been violated. For, these 
effects are not such as follow a mode of life which God approves. 
They are effects which are found appended to no other course of 
conduct. They are results so uniform as to show that there is an 
infraction of law, and so fearful and destructive as to demonstrate 
that the law was one which He who made our frame meant par- 
ticularly to guard. The babbling, the poverty, the disgrace, the 
ruin of the intellect, the corruption of morals, the debasement of 
manners, the blunting of the moral sense, the train of diseases, 
the liability to commit crime, the sense of personal misery, and 
the peculiar form of mania to which the inebriate is subject, and 
which so frequently closes life—these and kindred things are of 
the nature of penalty, and come upon men as an undoubted 
judgment for what God regards as wrong-doing—and what in all 
His dealings with men, in spite of all their devices, He will con- 
tinue to regard as wrong-doing. Here we never make a mistake 
in connecting the judgment with crime ; nor is any other part of 
the Divine administration better understood than this. 

There are multitudes of things in the world which, if not in all 
respects equally plain, are no less illustrative of the principle :— 
things so numerous and so certain as to enable men to understand 
that there isa moral government over the world; to determine 
with a good degree of accuracy what its principles are; and to 
furnish constant confirmations, by the course of Providential deal- 
ings, of the laws which have been disclosed in the volume of re- 
vealed truth. Thus, licentiousness has its own most awful and 
unmistakable penalty ; war has its penalty ; slavery has its pe- 
nalty ; avarice has its penalty ; pride has its penalty ; dishonesty, 
indolence, fraud, ‘falsehood, all have their penalties. That is, 
there is a class of evils which spring out of each and every one 
of such things which spring from nothing else, and which would 
not be suffered if some law of God had not been violated, and its 
tat incurred. It is not necessary to specify these things far- 
ther. 

(2.) I turn, then, to the consideration of the second principle 
referred to. This relates more particularly to the case before us, 
and concerns a large part of the Divine dealings in this world. 
The case is that where the judgment—if it be a judgment—or the 
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calamity, if it is to be regarded as a mere calamity (and whether 
it is or not, is the very point before us), cannot be shown to spring 
directly out of human conduct, and to be the regular result of a 
specific violation of law. This class would embrace most of 
those things which are commonly spoken of as “ judgments,” and 
would comprehend the plague in its irregular but fearful visita- 
tions; the pestilence, in the various forms in which it appears ; 
famine—whether more limited or more general ; tornadoes, tem- 
pests, earthquakes, conflagrations, inundations, perhaps the irrup- 
tion of barbarians, and the ravages of an invading army. Under 
this head, also, might be brought revulsions in the commercial 
world ; a derangement of the monetary affairs of nations; the 
downfall of governments, and the revolutions of states and em- 
pires. The question before us is, How are these to be interpreted 
as connected with the Divine administration? By what princi- 
ple are we to judge of them, and how are we to feel in regard to 
them, when we are visited by them? I design, in what I have 
yet to say on this point, to lay down a few principles which truth 
seems to me to warrant, of so general a nature as to be applica- 
ble to all of them; but to derive the illustrations solely from that 
fearful visitation with which our land has been afflicted, and 
which is the occasion of our assembling to-day. 

(a.) The first principle, then, which I state is, that they are all 
under the control and the direction of God. I make this remark 
in opposition to a view which was adverted to in the former part 
of the discourse ; but I do not deem it necessary to attempt to 
prove its truth at length. If anything is under the control of 
God, it will be admitted that tempests, and storms, and earth- 
quakes, and conflagrations are; that the plague, pestilence, and 
famine are his ministers. Certainly, in the apprehension of the 
mass of mankind, God is more likely to be recognized in these 
things than he is in the gentle sunbeam, the dew, the running 
fountain, the daily care that ministers to our wants: and among 
the mass of men, and especially in civil governments, the ten- 
dency is to recognize Him only in these tremendous displays of 
His power, and thus to regard His operations as lying somewhat 
in the regions of miracle. And certainly if we are to admit that 
God is in the world at all, it is proper to admit that He is in the 
midst of these great doings, so much adapted to impress the minds 
of men, and to produce changes on the earth. But I shall dis- 
miss all that I have to say on this particular, by a reference to a 
few passages of Scripture pertaining to the very subject before 
us—the pestilence. “J will send the pestilence among you,” 
Lev. 26:25. ‘J will smite them with the pestilence,” Num. 14: 
12. “The Lord shall make pestilence cleave to thee,” Deut. 28 : 
31. “He gave their life over to the pestilence,” Ps. 78:50. “I 
will consume them by pestilence,” Jer. 14: 12. “J will send to 
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her pestilence, and blood into her streets,” Ezek. 28: 23. “I 
have sent among you the pestilence,” Amos 4: 10. And the 
text, “ Before him went the pestilence.” The design of quoting 
these passages is merely to show that the pestilence is uniformly 
spoken of as under the control of God, and as one of the instru- 
ments with which He accomplishes His purposes among men. 
(b.) Another thing, then, which may be laid down in regard 
to it is, that it is to be presumed that God has some clear and de- 
finit2 designs which it is proper for men to regard, in such visita- 


tions. It cannot be that this is the mere play of His power; it. 


cannot be that it is in wantonness or without purpose or end; it 
cannot be that He so departs from the ordinary and well-under- 
stood laws of His working without intending to convey some 
lesson that may be of use to mankind, or without some adapta- 
tion to His great and ultimate plans; it cannot be that He sud- 
denly and in a fearful manner, cuts down multitudes of men of 
all classes, and with new and unusual forms of suffering, without 
intending to impress the minds of the living with some appropri- 
ate view of Himself. If these things are the mere operation 
of unconscious laws, they are one thing ; if the work of chance, 
or of fate, they are another; if they are the work of an intelli- 
gent, and just, and beneficent Father, they are another. Let 
those who believe in the former account of them, explain them as 
they may, and derive such consolations and instructions as they 
can from an explanation which excludes alike intelligence, design, 
benevolence, justice, and wisdom; but let us who have higher 
views of the universe, sit down reverently and ask what the 
Universal Father would have us learn from these wonderful deal- 
ings. And this brings us, then, 

(c.) Directly to the inquiry to which all the remarks which | 
have made have been converging. That inquiry is, What are 
the lessons taught a people by such a fearful visitation as that 
which has come upon our land, and uponthe world? Let us look 
at this as if it were, as it is in some respects, a new visitation of 
the nations—a new going forth of God upon the earth, and see 
if we can discern the reasons of our Maker’s doings and ways. 
I will state, in their order, some of those lessons which this visita- 
tion seems to me adapted to convey, and which should be before 
our minds in the services of this occasion. 

(1.) A visitation of this kind is adapted forcibly to convey 
the truth that God rules in the nations of the earth. In a very 
distinct form, indeed, this truth is conveyed by all the interposi- 
tions of Divine Providence, and all the events that occur, if men 
would so regard it; but there is a peculiarity in the teaching con- 
veyed by the events which we are considering that is adapted in 
a most impressive manner to convey this lesson to the mind. 
This remark will apply to all those interpositions which are a de- 
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parture from the ordinary and regular laws by which He governs 
the world :—to the pestilence and the plague; to famines, con- 
flagrations, tornadoes, earthquakes, and wars. In the ordinary 
course of events, as already intimated, we are prone to forget God. 
We fail to see Him in the* sun-beam, the stars, the dews, the 
springing grass, the healthful action of our own frames, the open- 
ing leaf, the regular tides of the ocean. We learn to feel that 
we can explain these things without God. We become confident 
in our own wisdom, and rely on our own sagacity, and pride our- 
selves on our skill. God comes, therefore, with the pestilence; 
with storms and tempests ; with commercial embarrassments ; with 
famine and war, and disturbs the self-confident tranquillity of our 
souls, and shows us how short-sighted is our wisdom, and how 
vain is our philosophy. He shows us that the lives of men are at 
His disposal ; that all nations are under His control ; that cities, 
towns and people are continued by His sufferance ; and that when 
He gives command, all that we deemed secure and firm is swept 
away ina moment. There is no skill that can anticipate Him ; 
there is no invention that can ward off His approach; there is 
no power that can resist Him. This visitation that has come 
upon our land, and upon the world, has shown this, and is still 
showing it in a most impressive manner :—for where is the nation 
that is secure ; where is the frame so stalwart and hardy that it 
may not soon be cut down; where is the talent, the eloquence, 
the piety, or the patriotism that constitutes immunity from the at- 
tack of the destroyer ? . 

(2.) Such a visitation of God to our world is fitted to show 
that He has hidden resources for effecting His purposes, yet un- 
known to us; that there are means of accomplishing His ends 
which are not yet developed. We are very apt to feel that, in 
regard at least to originality, the Divine resources are exhausted ; 
and that all we have to do in order to “ find out God” is to study 
the methods in which He has been accustomed to go forth among 
the children of men; or, in other words, that all that there is in 
the Divine plans is now before us, and that there is to be nothing 
new. Even earthquakes, and famines, and tornadoes, we are en- 
deavoring to reduce to the same laws, and are seeking, in our 
wisdom, to feel that God is limited in his operations, and that soon 
we can comprehend the mode and the reason of all His doings. 
So men endeavor to master the laws of disease, and vainly sup- 
pose they can classify, and arrange, and perhaps counteract all 
the maladies to which the human system is liable. . Yet here is a 
new form of disease ; a new visitation of God to our world. It 
is but recently that it has become known. There are those now 
living who were living when it was first heard of on the earth. 
It was reported as a strange disease ; suddenly cutting down one 
wing of an army while the other wing was secure ; descending 
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on camps and villages apparently without any law, and sweepin 
off families and villages at once. But it was in a far distant land, 
It was supposed to be local in its character. It was regarded as 
connected with the peculiarities of equatorial climates. It was 
believed to have some singular affirfty for the Asiatic tempera- 
ment, and other nations were supposed to be secure. The stran 
visitant having domesticated itself on the other side of the globe; 
having retained its local character so as to lull the nations to re. 
pose ; having identified ‘itself apparently with the diseases of a 
particular part of the world, suddenly left its home, and began its 
mysterious march to the West. It followed no beaten pathway; 
it observed no known laws. It paid no respect to climate, and 
seemed to have no predilection as to the course of its march. It 
invaded alike hills and valleys; descended on the city and the 
hamlet ; was at home in hot regions and in cold ; pursued no re- 
gular line of march, except that it kept on its fearful journey to 
the West; was undismayed by walled towns, by deserts, and by 
oceans ; now resting in some spot fearfully visited, and now slip- 
ping from place to place ; now following the course of rivers, and 
now leaping from mountain to mountain. We heard of it from 
afar, and trembled ; it came upon us, and was all, in the mystery 
and fearfulness of its visitations, that we had dreaded. No man 
understood it; no one could explain it. No sage in medicine, 
accustomed to explain everything, could tell what this was; no 
one can tell now. Whether in the blood, or the atmosphere, or 
in some derangement of the electric fluid—who can tell? Who 
knows the laws of its coming? .Who knows how to meet it? 
Who can make himself secure from its assaults? The short 
and most philosophical account of the whole matter is, that it is a 
new visitation of God among tke nations ; the lesson which we 
are to read in it is, that God has resources for accomplishing His 
ends which are not yet exhausted, and that in studying His ordi- 
nary =. we have not yet “found out the Almighty to_per- 
fection.” e see our Maker here going forth with a new form 
of manifestation. How much more He may have in reserve, un- 
known to us, who can tell? The atmosphere ; the electric fluid; 
the gases; the waters of the deep; the noxious and poisonous 
secrets of the vegetable world, are all under His control, and a 
touch of His finger, or a breath from His mouth, may send some 
infinitely moré fearful form of calamity than this sweeping over 
the nations. 

(3.) This is to be regarded as an extraordinary means of 
arresting the attention of mankind. We become accustomed to 
His ordinary dispensations, and cease to be warned or alarmed. 
Men move on in the business of their farms or merchandise— 
amidst their pleasures and their books—though their fellows are 
dying around them with the ordinary diseases to which our race 
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is subject, as if disease were never to attack them, and as if they 
were never to die. Who is warned of his own death when 
others are cut off by consumption, or pleurisy, or fever? Who 
expects to die in that manner, and who, therefore, regards the 
death of his neighbor as a warning to himself? Asa matter of 
fact, death by these ordinary and regular diseases fails to move 
the minds of men, and a funeral makes little or no impression on 
the living. God, then, has this other method of speaking to men 
in reserve—showing them that they are mortal; warning them 
to be ready to die; reminding them of the fact that the race is 
sinful, and calling on them to repent, and to prepare to meet Him. 
In this terrific scourge which is now going over the land, He 
shows them that no one is secure; that He can strike where He 
pleases, and that each one should “set his house in order.” No- 
thing can be conceived of as better adapted todo this than this 
pestilential visitation, and if it does not have this effect it is = one 
proof added to thousands to show how man disregards his Maker, 
and how distasteful to him are all the methods which Divine mer- 
cy and judgment use to recall him from sin, and to teach him to 
prepare for heaven. 

(4.) This visitation which has spread over our land, and over 
the world, has, in an eminent degree, this peculiarity as a Divine 
judgment—that it is of the nature of a proclamation in favor of 
virtue and piety. Far more than any other plague that has 
afflicted our race, it has a close connection with certain forms of 
vice, and selects its victims among the polluted and the aban- 
doned. It is true that the righteous fall. It is true that the 
great and the good, the pure and the holy, are, in some instances, 
cut down. This is inevitable unless God should work a miracle to 
protect each one of his friends. But, in its general march through 
the earth, it has distinguished itself eminently from the plague, the 
sirocco, the tornado, the earthquake, and the ravages of famine. 
It has gone to the abodes of the debased and the profligate ; it 
has sought out the miserable retreats of the intemperate and 
licentious ; it has smitten down those who are worn out with 
vice, and whose frames, enervated by the indulgence of sensual 
passions, have prepared them easily to fall. To an extent which 
has occurred in no other extraordinary visitation of Heaven in 
this world, it has made a difference between the righteous and 
the wicked; between the unclean and the holy, and thus, in a 
degree, unknown in any other remarkable judgment, it falls in 
with the ordinary laws of the Divine administration—inflicting a 
penalty for a well-known and a marked offence against the laws 
of God. The best protector against it is temperance and reli- 
gion: that temperance which has saved the frame from the 
ravages which licentious indulgence produces, and that religion 
which makes the mind calm in God. It is terrible in its ap- 
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proaches to the intemperate and the debauchee ; it is fearful in 
an almshouse or a jail; it is terrific in the haunts of vice and the 
places of low dissipation. To an extent which has occurred in 
no other’ pestilence with which the nations have been visited, 
have the remarkable declarations of the ninety-first Psalm been 
verified in this disease: “He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the 
noisome pestilence. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noon-day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine 
eyes shalt thou behold, and see the reward of the wicked. Be. 
cause thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, even the 
Most High thy habitation, there shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” This fearful visita. 
tion is a preacher of temperance in all things,—temperance 
in eating; temperance in drinking ; temperance in the govern- 
ment of the passions; and it comes, at a remarkable juncture 
to confirm all the lessons which have been proclaimed by 
the temperance societies in this age. It is a preacher of right- 
eousness, and confirms the doctrines of Christianity about the 
duty of subduing the soul, and keeping it calm in God: for 
a fit of anger, a state of high excitement, or the indulgence 
of any ungoverned passion, is among the things that expose 
to its ravages. All the precautions that have been found of 
service against it, accord entirely with the sternest lessons of 
morality and religion, and the conclusions to which its march 
through the world would appropriately lead men are just such as 
God inculcates by his law, and would produce by the fair influ- 
ence of his gospel. Not thus distinctly has He commonly visited 
men; not thus distinct are the lessons taught by the tornado 
or the earthquake. 

And here it is not improper-to notice the comparative soli- 
citude which is felt in regard to the evil which, as a nation, 
we this day pray may be removed, above a far more fearful 
and destructive plague that pervades our land. We all feel the 
propriety of ‘the services of this day, and all respond cheerfully 
to the voice which has summoned us to this house of prayer. 
We have been appalled by the evil that has come upon us. We 
trembled at its approach. We knew not which of our friends— 
which of us—it was commissioned to cut down. We sought the 
‘means of warding off the scourge; guarded our ports; cleaned 
our cities ; built hospitals ; sought the best medical aid; remeved 
the probable instigators of the plague; called upon God in our 
families, and in our regular public devotions, and now do it 
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in a more set and solemn manner by this extraordinary day 
of devotion. Meantime there has been in our land—there is 
stil—a scourge far more dreadful than this, about which the 
nation feels little alarm, and for which it has set apart no season of 
special prayer. This Asiatic scourge visited us seventeen years 

o, and then departed. It cut down a few thousands, and then 
left us. It makes no one vicious; is connected on the part 
of no one with criminality. That more fearful scourge of which 
I speak is with us year by year. It never leaves us. It has 
spread all over the land. It demands some thirty thousand 
annual victims ; many of them among the brightest men of the 
land. It fills our prisons; our almshouses ; our grave-yards. It 


.makes widows, orphans, wretched homes, wretched graves— 


the homes and the graves of drunkards. It is the parent of 
poverty, and disease, and crime, and death; and where this 
Asiatic scourge has demanded one victim, that has required and 
received more than ten. Yet the public is not alarmed. The 
voice of the magistrate does not summon us to the house of 
prayer on account of the evil; even the warning voice of the 
ministers of God is well-nigh silent in regard to it. How small 
an evil is this Asiatic scourge compared with intemperance! 
Yet how differently are they treated and regarded! Against the 
one we use every precaution; the other we sustain by laws, 
and invite and cherish by high example, and prevailing customs. 
Fountains of poison are opened on every highway, and at every 
corner of the street; and every art is resorted to to induce 
the young, the vigorous, the talented, and the promising, to 
become the victims of the curse. Splendid houses are reared in 
public places; and the fascination is spread before our sons 
everywhere, and at all times; and no man can feel that his 
dearest friend is secure. On the Sabbath, and on every day 
and every night in the week, the allurement is spread around 
us; and while we are unconcerned, the curse is cutting down 
its thousands and its tens of thousands. Suppose the same 
course could be, and actually were pursued by any class 
of citizens in regard to this Asiatic cholera. I see a magnificent 
house erected in a central, and attractive, and much-thronged 
place in this city. I see it fitted up with every appliance 
of taste and art. I see it richly carpeted, and splendidly fur- 
nished. I see its doors open day and night—on the week- 
day and on the Sabbath, and always thronged. I see a mul- 
titude of young men there—the pride and the hope of their 
families. ran what this is; what it means? Let it be told 
that it is a place where, for money, men are scattering thi 
Asiatic cholera—where they are retailing that which will be 
certain to cut down victim after victim, and to spread this 
direful pestilence through thp land, With what indignant feel- 
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ings would such a place be regarded! How long would it 
be tolerated! And yet this would be a trifling evil—a curse not 
worth naming compared with the evils spread over the land 
by the dealers in alcoholic drinks. The numbers are not by far 
so many ;'the sufferings are less; the tears shed are fewer ; the 
range of evils is infinitely more limited. This Asiatic cholera 
of itself produces no cursing; no crimes; no poverty; no de. 
basement of: character; it breaks no heart of a parent over 
the profligacy of a child; it cuts no man off from communion 
with God, and sends no man to hell. 

Yet in view of the scourge with which our land is visited, 
there is an obvious propriety that we should come before God in 
the manner in which we have done this day. It was meet that 
in view of the ravages of this destroyer, the Chief Magistrate of a 
Christian nation should summon the people to their places of wor. 
ship to pray. It is God who has commissioned this scourge to 
go forth; God who directs its march; God who <designates its 
victims ; God who conceals the laws of its movements from us; 
and God who alone can remove it. He comes forth that we may 
recognize his hand in the affairs of nations ; that He may teach 
men their dependence, and show them how fearful are the tokens 
of his wrath. By the same power by which He brought it upon 
us, He can continue it; and with the same ease with which he 
has caused it to spread over the nations, he can cause it to retire. 
Dependent, then, as we are; sinful as we are; deserving of re- 
proof as we are, it becomes us to approach Him this day with 
true repentance, and to pray that he will remove the scourge. It 
may, however, still linger—hanging over us, lest we too soon for- 
getfour sins and our repentings. It may, it probably will, have 
other victims, before it departs. And in the manner of its de- 
parture, when it does go, it is commonly as marked and peculiar 
as it is in its approach. Here and there as it recedes, it sudden 
strikes down its isolated victims, often selecting its most illustrious 
and its brightest victims as it retires from a land. As if not con- 
tent with the numbers of the profligate and the intemperate that 
it has slain; as if dissatisfied that it has gone into the abodes of 
filth and poverty, as it has done, it selects here and there a 
victim higher in this world’s estimation, and its last trophies are 
often among ifs most illustrious. Neither strength, nor beauty, 
nor piety can stand before it ; and the bright and promising boy, 
the lovely maiden, the man of tried virtue, the pillar of the church, 
the support of the state, the self-denying and the skillful physician 
suddenly falls. Let us not, then, vaunt ourselves in any fancied 
security, as if we were exempt; but let us feel that, like a flash of 
lightning emitted from the departing storm, this fearful scourge 
may yet arrest any one of us, and summon us before our Judge. 
Happy they, and they only, who, whether they live through the 
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pestilence or die, have a well-founded hope of heaven in Christ 
Jesus ; who, with a mind calm in God, and with a solid hope of 
future holiness and happiness, are at all times found ready for their 
change. 
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THE DIGNITY AND HOPE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him as he is.”—1 Joun, 3: 2. ' 


Men of this world, deceived by the dazzling —— es of 
earthly greatness, behold not the real dignity of the child of God, 
nor appreciate the privileges that flow from so glorious a relation- 
ship. Hence the humble disciple of Jesus, though an heir to the 
unfading inheritance of heaven, is often regarded with indiffer- 
ence, and his professions of peace and joy are treated as the 
effusions of enthusiasm. “The world knoweth us not.” 

This mere negative feeling is, however, the mildest form of that 
opposition which the unregenerate world cherishes towards 
those who are inspired by the hopes and governed by. the princi- 
ples of the gospel. Often it degenerates into pity, sometimes into 
contempt, and even into deep-rooted enmity. In the early ages 
of Christianity such was the hostility of its adversaries that it 
goaded them on to bitter persecution, and glutted itself in the 
groans and agonies of the expiring martyr. 

The Saviour exhibits the moral turpitude of such feelings, by 
tracing them to their origin—an aversion to Himself—« Marvel 
not if the world hate you; ye know it hated me before it hated 
you.” The apostle John discovers the same connection. Speak- 
ing of Christians sustaining to God the relationship of sons, he 
adds, “ therefore the world knoweth us not because it knew him 
not.” 

But mark the contrast between the judgment of the world, 
misled by sin, and the judgment of the believer, directed by grace. 
That very relationship which men despise, is the subject of his 
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exulting gratitude. “Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God”! Under the very trial of being thus lightly esteemed the 
apostle would flee for consolation to the cheering thought of his 
own present’adoption and the glory growing out of it. As if he 
had said, Though we are obscure and unknown, though the world 
values not our religion, and the principles we profess expose us to 
disrepute, contumely or death ; yet how great is our honor, how 
exalted our hopes! “Now are we the sons of God, andit doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.”—The 
passage leads us to consider 


I. The relation which the Christian sustains to God in this 
world. “Now are we the sons of God.” So are all men by 
creation and providence. 

1. But Christians are the sons of God by a new, a spiritual 
birth, being born again from above. The Holy Spirit implants in 
them the principle of life; a principle powerful in its influence, 
universal in its control, and abiding—the germ of life eternal. 
Its operation commences with the first exercise of saving faith, 
by which the soul becomes united to an ever-living Redeemer: 
“As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name ; which were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” , 

They are made partakers of the Divine nature, not in its es- 
sence but in its gracious qualities. The disposition and excellen- 
cies of the blessed God are produced in his believing people by 
the Holy Ghost, who creates them after God in knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness. The clear discernment of 
spiritual things which belongs to God ; his spotless purity, and 
perfect rectitude ; and his truth, benevolence, and love, are, in a 
degree, the distinguishing characteristics of Christians, who thus 
like children bear the likeness of the Father. All the lovely 
features of the moral image of God are impressed on the new- 
born soul, and furnish the evidence of its adoption. But where 
these are wanting, it is in vain to claim the relationship of sons ; 
“for,” saith the apostle, “ whosoever is born of God sinneth not.” 
“In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of 
the Devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness, is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother.” 

2. Christians are also the sons of God by a special act of 
adoption. He has taken them from the family of strangers, yea 
of enemies, who had no claim upon his favor, and having brought 
them nigh by the blood of Christ, he has transferred them into 
the household of faith; and condescends to own them as his chil- 
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dren, the sons and the daughters of the Lord Almighty. To se- 
cure this privilege, he gave his only begotten Son to die for us. 
“When the fullness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 
By his sufferings and death the gracious Redeemer satisfied the 
demands of Infinite Justice, so that God could receive all who 
believe into his embrace, and thus enable thera from being child- 
ren of wrath, to become the children of God by faith in his Son. 
Though before they were aliens and enemies, by reason of wicked 
works, the slaves of Satan and condemned to eternal death, yet now 
are they the “sons of God.” What an honorable distinction! The 
sons of God! Men are ambitious to trace their genealogy to 
some illustrious parentage; and the descendants of the great 
pride themselves in being of royal blood. Is it a light thing, ask- 
ed David, that I should be son-in-law to the King? But earthly 
nobility usually derives its lustre from achievements whose glory 
is as transient as it is brilliant, and if traced back to its origin 
must terminate in Adam, the common parent of the noble and 
the ignoble. 

But our relation to God confers real and durable honor, com- 
pared with which the magnificent titles of the world are perish- 
able shadows. He who can trace upon the exercises of his heart 
and the practice of his life the credentials of his heavenly birth, 
and can claim a lineage with the Eternal God, bears a nobler re- 
cord than ever stamped the escutcheon of the mightiest monarch 
of the world. The humble believer is a child of the King of 
kings. He may reflect with amazement upon the majesty and 
dominion of God. He may survey the face of nature, teeming 


' with the productions of his wisdom, and gaze with adoring ad- 


miration on unnumbered worlds, moving through the immensity 
of space, and think of myriads of beings over whom the omnipo- 
tent Sovereign extends his government, and then say, This is my 
Father, He made them all. 

What happiness is secured by this exalted connection. It im- 
plies the most devoted affection and forgiving grace. “I will 
spare them as a man spareth his own son that serveth him.” It 
furnishes the sweetest consolation in affliction. ‘ What son is 
there whom the Father chasteneth not?” It is the strongest en- 
couragement to confidential intercourse with God; for it is the 
tivilege of his children to come into the secret place of the 

ost High to enter into his chamber and see the King in his 
beauty. Encouraged by his promise, the Christian may approach 
with boldness to the mercy seat, unfold the secret burdens of his 
heart, and with the spirit of adoption cry, “ Abba Father.”—Con- 
sider in the 
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II. The honor and happiness which the Christian has in pros- 
pect. Eternal glory in heaven is the legacy to which the Chris. 
tian is entitled by virtue of his sonship. “ And if children,” says 
Paul, “then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
And that believers may be assured of their ultimately taking pos- 
session of the celestial estate, he adds, “ reserved by God for you 
who are kept by Almighty power through faith unto salvation.” 

But who can describe the joys of heaven? What tongue can 
tell the blissful sights and rapturous sounds which there break 
upon the ravished eye and ear of God’s redeemed ones? What 
pencil can delineate the lofty hills and extended plains of that land 
of pure delight ? Who can paint the groves and bowers of Para- 
dise ? or the crystal waters of that river of life, which issues 
from the throne of God? What tongue can tell the splendors 
of that city whose pavement is of pure gold? or what mind can 
conceive the melody of those songs which shal] echo harmoni- 
ously through the temple of God? “It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” We know not the precise nature of those glorified bodies 
with which we shall be adorned. We know not to what extent the 
faculties and powers of our being will be enlarged ; what influence 
the attachments: of this world will have upon the intercourse of 
heaven ; nor what will constitute the employment of eternity; 
nor a thousand other things pertaining to the spiritual world. 
Neither is it desirable that we should. We have enough to en- 
courage hope, and incite to diligent effort, in what is revealed; 
enough to sustain in sorrow, and awaken in the lively Christian a 
desire to depart and be with Christ. It is enough to know that 
we shall be like Christ: that in his presence there is fullness of 
joy and at his right hand pleasures forevermore. 

The wisdom and kindness of God are manifest in withholding 
from us now the full knowledge of what is comprised in the 
blessedness of the heavenly world. Such knowledge could only 
be acquired by actual inspection. And were the realities of hea- 
ven open to our view, there would be no demand for the exercise 
of faith in the representations of the Scriptures. God would 
have us live by faith, looking not at the things that are seen but 
at the things that are unseen. Faith in His Word is the basis 
of piety, being the acknowledgment of God’s veracity : while un- 
belief charges him with falsehood. Instead of calling forth our 
efforts in the pursuit of heaven by unvailing to our eyes its mar- 
velous scenes, or delighting our ears with its melodious songs, he 
simply tells us something of its hidden glories ; and proffers them 
to our acceptance ; that thus believing his word we may seek the 
better country and press forward to obtain the crown. The an- 
cient saints lived and died in faith, not having received the pro- 
mises (the things promised) but having seen them afar off, and 
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were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. ‘ Christians now 
are required to live by faith in the promises of God, and to rest 
by faith upon him who is invisible. And great glory will redound 
to God when the trial of their faith shall be found unto praise and 
honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ, when it shall 
be manifest that they who had not seen him, yet loved him, and 
though they beheld not the inheritance promised, yet believing 
they rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

There is kindness, too, in confining us to a feeble and imperfect 


- conception of our future exaltation. For how could we have 


borne up under all the trials of life? how have performed the self- 
denying duties of life? or waited with patience our appointed 
time until our change come, if the glory of the heavenly state had 
been fully revealed to us? Did it tully appear what we shall be; 
did we perfectly comprehend the ineffable glory and bliss of 
heaven ; did we truly know what it is to gaze upon the effulgent 
face of the Redeemer ; to see the throng of happy saints and be 
ourselves among the holy and rejoicing brotherhood above,—we 
should be disqualified for the duties belonging to our present con- 
dition, discontented and fretful under the adversities of life ——im- 
patient to retire from the field of battle before the victory be won, 
and to receive the reward before the period of service be expired. 
While we admire then the wisdom, let us also praise the goodness 
of the Lord who, while he permits us to say, “ Now are we the 
sons of God,” obliges us also to add, “and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” 

Although it doth not yet appear what we shall be, we know 
this much, that “when he shall appear we shall be like him.” 
The full discovery and enjoyment of the promised glory is re- 
served unto the second coming of our Elder Brother. He has 
gone to heaven as our Forerunner, to prepare mansions for his 
people, and will come again to receive them to himself. Hence 
the revelation of Jesus Christ is exhibited in the Scriptures as the 
consummation of all our hopes, and the completion of his great 
salvation. Hence, too, we are encouraged to look for, to wait 
for, and to love his appearing. Paul, on the eve of martyrdom, 
triumphantly exclaims, “Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will 

ive me at that day, and not to me only, but unto all them that 
ove his appearing.” When the Saviour shall thus appear we 
shall be like him. Transporting thought! for in him all excel- 
lence and glory meet, rendering him the joy of heaven, and the 
object of love and praise to all holy beings. 

But wherein shall this likeness consist? The apostle refers no 
doubt to an assimilation of the moral character. The point of 
resemblance most desirable to a truly pious mind, will be the per- 
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fect freedom from sin which will distinguish all the redeemed in 
common with their spotless Saviour. Sin has been the burden of 
the Christian through the whole of his — pilgrimage ; but 
resting on the promise of his faithful Saviour, he knows he will 
be ultimately rescued from its power. Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify, and cleanse it, 
and present it to himself, a glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. Now the object of his death will be 
accomplished in the perfect holiness of his people. No sinful act 
will ever mar their lovely characters,—no impure thought or af- 
fection disturb the serenity of their breasts. As Jesus is holy, so 
will they reflect the bright lustre of his face. 

Christians will also resemble Christ in the fervent and unceas. 
ing affection of their hearts. The inhabitants of that blessed 
world will vie with each other in love toward the great Supreme, 
and one unbroken cord of attachment will bind together the vast 
fraternity of the redeemed, who will know no other feeling than 
that of pure and ardent affection. 

They will also resemble their Divine Lord in happiness, glory, 
and immortality. No disappointment, sorrow or pain will cast a 
moment’s shade upon the mind. With capacities enlarged for 
their exalted state, they will drink in satisfying streams from the 
exhaustless fountain of life and joy. Honor will be put upon 
them as the sons of God. With crowns of glory on their heads, 
palms of victory in their hands, and hallelujahs upon their lips, 
they will follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. His glory 
they will behold,—his praises celebrate day and night forever. 

The ground of this assimilation. “We shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” Our likeness to Christ will result from 
our sight of him. Intercourse produces resemblance. We often 
see this illustrated in the intercourse of friends. Persons enjoying 
frequent intercourse and mutually attached will gradually acquire 
a conformity in sentiments, feelings, and habits. Their souls will 
come to possess oneness of feeling and character. Thus, too, the 
communion of Christians with their blessed Redeemer produces 
a correspondence in the principles, feelings, and thoughts of the 
soul. Even in this world this effect is partially apparent. The 
believer, by living near to Christ, beholding by faith his adorable 
charms, praying to him in secret, reading his word, and medita- 
ting upon his endearing worth,—rises by degrees towards the 
same excellence. “Beholding as in a glass the glory of God, 
they are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” But when the saints shall be ex- 
alted to the immediate presence of God; when at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, they shall see him, not through a glass darkly but 
face to face, and maintain intimate and uninterrupted communion 
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with him, they will be fully like him, as far as the creature can 
resemble the infinitely glorious Creator. 

What the precise nature of that sight is which the saints shall 
have of God, in heaven, we know not. We have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that they will see the glorified body of their Sa- 
yiour; and, as on earth the Lord Jesus is the medium of God’s 
manifestations and blessings to his people, it is not improbable, 
that the peculiar discoveries of his glory in heaven will be made 
through the person of his Son, whom we shall see for ourselves, 
through the organs of our refined and glorified bodies. But be- 
side this view of God through the bodily organs, there will be 
discoveries of the Divine perfections to the mind, which will ele- 
vate and transport it with sentiments of sublime and holy adora- 
tion. 

And this sight will be transforming. If the face of Moses 
shone with a brightness that could not be looked upon, when he 
came down from the presence of God on Mount Sinai, how will 
the souls of the redeemed reflect the beams of that face which 
they shall behold when standing before the throne of glory! The 
infinite purity of God will beget a correspondent purity in them. 
The effulgent beams of Divine Love will fill them with unquench- 
able and perfect affection. The vision of God’s smiling face, 
will dry up every tear of sorrow, and conform the soul to him in 
happiness as well as holiness; while the presence of the ever-liv- 
ing Redeemer, who is the tree of life, in the midst of the garden, 
will give immortality to every joy, and secure to each of heaven’s 
inhabitants the priceless boon of Everlasting Life. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Let Christians admire the grace of God in elevating them 
to this dignity, and these precious hopes. The sons of God! 
distinguishing title. This is the new name, written upon the 
white stone given to him that overcometh, which no man know- 
eth saving him that receiveth it. Happy they, who in tracing the 
features of their character can discern the evidences of their son- 
ship. Let them look at the relationship in all the enjoyments it 
insures, the hopes it awakens, the honors to which it exalts, and 
then with admiring gratitude exclaim with the apostle, “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God.” What manner of love! How 
free, how unmerited, how expensive! Upon us who were viola- 
ting his laws, despising his mercy, and rejecting his Son, that we 
should be called the sons of God. It would be surprising conde- 
scension in an earthly Prince, to take a child of obscure and 
poor rare and call it his own; but that the Almighty Sove- 
reign of the Universe should take his enemies and make them his 
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children ; that he should rescue them from the devouring gulf of 
ruin and make them the heirs of life, is compassion and grace 
worthy of Him who is love itself. When we consider that in 
doing this he must part with his only begotten and dearly beloved 
Son ; that he must leave: heaven to make room for us; that he 
must be sacrificed that we might be saved; that he must become 
a servant and a curse that we might be the children of the King, 
—we are lost in wonder, love, and praise. 


2. The subject furnishes rich consolation in trial. A child of 
God—an heir of glory! What peace and comfort belong to such 
an one. His is the privilege of crying, Abba Father! and re- 
garding each affliction as the expression of covenant love,—for 
whom the Lord loves he rebukes and chastens. Afflictions are 
the tokens of his sonship, and designed to promote his sanctifica- 
tion. Ere long the end of his trials will be accomplished. The 
gold will be so far purified from the dross of corruption, so bur- 
nished and lustred by the hand of the Divine Refiner, that it will 
reflect, as a mirror, the image of the Saviour. Having completed 
the work of grace, he will remove its subject from earth to 
heaven, and place it among the vessels of glory in the upper 
sanctuary. In that glorious residence of the King, perfect purity 
and blessedness forever reign. There the saints shall enjoy the 
beatific vision of the Lamb. “God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” r 


3. Having this hope, let the children of God purify themselves 
even as he is pure. Ever bear in mind, brethren, your Divine 
relationship, and walk worthy of your holy calling. In all the 
intercourse of life, carry in your hearts warm affections, a lively 
image of the blessed God: dwell upon his glory, his kindness, his 
love—and then carefully refrain from doing anything unworthy of 
such a Father. “Be blameless, and harmless, the sons of God 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion, among whom ye shine as lights in the world.” » 








